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NATIONAL AND STATE 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM 


THE New Zealand Library Association and the National Library 
Service have, between them, developed in New Zealand a very good 
national library system, and it is not necessary to travel very far to 
realise this. We have achieved co-operation between public libraries, 
university libraries, and special libraries. We have worked co-operatively 
and economically towards the development of our national book 
resources; we have a very good, nation-wide, inter-library loan and 
request service; we have filmed the main catalogues of the country, 
and we have published our own union list of serials. We publish 
regularly our own index to New Zealand periodicals and with it our 
current national bibliography. We have a well established programme 
of library training. During the last twenty years, we have in fact 
caught up on most of the deficiencies which existed in 1934 when 
the Munn Barr Report on New Zealand Libraries was published. 


An address delivered at the NZLA Conference, Christchurch, on 22nd 
February, 1956. 
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The aim in looking at libraries overseas is to see the things which 
we have not yet done. 

One of my chief interests in looking at American state library 
systems was to see how much success there has been in the develop- 
ment of district and regional library schemes. The Munn Barr report, 
in 1934, recommended the development of library districts governed 
by district library boards; the Report recommended also regional 
library co-operation. These are recommendations about which we 
have hesitated during the last twenty years. We considered them at 
the last Conference held here in Christchurch in 1947, and we delayed 
consideration during the preparation of Miss Tompkin’s survey and 
report. But in the meantime we have not been inactive. A co-operative 
regional scheme has been very carefully considered for the Gisborne 
area, and the Country Library Service has been experimenting with 
the development of co-operation between local bodies in regional 
book-buying. The Local Authorities Section of the Association has 
brought to the notice of local authorities a statement on co-operation 
issued by the Association’s Public Library Service Committee in 
1955. The statement draws attention of local authorities to the need 
for metropolitan and regional library service. 

We are still working on the idea that the whole of the state should 
be served with effective library service. In the past it was thought that 
this could best be done by persuading each borough to establish its 
own independent public library. It was the State Library of California 
which, in 1908, under the leadership of James L. Gillies, set about 
the most vigorous development of county-wide library service. Between 
1908 and 1917 Gillies succeeded in establishing 39 county libraries 
in California. It was in 1919 that the United Kingdom Carnegie 
Trust secured the passing of the Public Libraries Act which made 
it possible for county library services to be organised in Britain. 
From 1919 on, with the assistance of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, a system of county libraries was gradually established through- 
out Britain. 

But, as early as 1911, in California, Gillies had realised that 
adequate service could not be assured everywhere through the 
organisation of single county service. The act of 1911 made it possible 
for small counties to combine. The Trustees of the United Kingdom 
Carnegie Trust also recommended against the establishment of service 
in counties which were too small to provide adequate finance. 

It can be seen that for a very long time the organisers of public 
library service have realised that the individual county and the 
individual borough may not provide a suitable basis for library 
service. 

The first regional libraries were organised in California. Plumas 
and Sierra counties contracted to become a regional library in 1926 
and Merced and Mariposa counties contracted to become a regional 
library in the same year. 

But, in general, it was assumed, at that time, that state-wide service 
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could be secured chiefly through the organisation of individual borough 
and county units. 

The first break with this view occurred in British Columbia. In 
1927-28 the Carnegie Corporation provided funds for a survey to 
be made of the library needs of the province. The Secretary of the 
Free Library Commission of Wisconsin, C. B. Lester, was asked to 
make the survey. The report, which the survey committee subsequently 
approved, reads as follows: 

“There are two chief arguments for universal public library service 
which have been accepted for a generation. They are: First, that it 
is a social and economic waste to teach thousands to read and then 
to leave them without books which will enable them to use the 
ability to advantage; and second, that intelligent citizenship is the 
first essential of a government founded upon the expression of the 
popular will, and good libraries raise the level of citizenship. Hence 
public investment in good public library service pays dividends in 
civic intelligence and ensures dividends on the investments in school 


education. . . . In Great Britain and the United States the county 
has been found the best unit for rural library service. Library 
authorities know no better method. . . . But British Columbia has 


no counties as political and financial units of government. How, then, 
can we find a way to bring to our people the advantage associated 
with the county library system? 

“We recommend for this purpose the recognition of library districts 
based upon the co-operation of the municipal and school units included 
within the proposed area. Library service for such a district would 
doubtless first be administered by the Commission. Authority should 
therefore be granted to the Commission to maintain, operate, and 
develop a public library service for a suitable area and population 
from a headquarters in such a library district, under the direction of 
a qualified librarian, and upon a plan to be determined by the 
Commission. It should also have authority to receive and administer 
funds from municipal and school units, from public library associa- 
tions, and from private sources granted or given for such library 
service. Corresponding authority should be given for the municipal 
and school units to raise funds and co-operate in the formation and 
maintenance of such districts. 

“Provision should be made for action to be taken, upon its own 
initiative, by a municipal council or school board to co-operate with 
other units for the formation and maintenance of a district library 
system. There should also be legal provision that such action might 
be initiated upon a petition of five per cent. of the electors qualified 
to vote upon financial matters. Upon presentation of such a petition, 
the council or school board shall submit the question of co-operation 
in the establishment and maintenance of such a district library at 
an election or school meeting called for the purpose, and if the 
project is approved by three-fifths of those voting, the council or 
school board shall proceed to participate in the formation and 
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maintenance of a district library system. We further suggest that 
such a district, once organised, might be formally recognised as 
such by Order in Council upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mission. There should doubtless be provision for possible subsequent 
disestablishment. 

“The plan offered for action in the formation of such a district 
is to be determined by the Commission. It should include of course, 
adequate provisions for organisation and maintenance, and for 
continuance of the library system once established through a period 
sufficiently long to provide for a thorough establishment of the library 
as a part of the life of the community affected. The plan adopted 
should, therefore, provide for continued support of the library district 
by all the units concerned for a minimum period of at least five years. 

“We believe that the provisions set out in the law should be only 
such as are necessary to safeguard the library policies of the Province, 
and the rights of local government, of the municipalities and school 
districts concerned. The development of a district library system must 
depend upon voluntary co-operation. The authority conferred upon 
the Commission and upon the municipalities and school districts 
should, therefore, be in broad terms, leaving necessary details of 
administration to be provided for in the general plan agreed upon... . 

“While such library districts will probably, at first, be formed under 
the Commission administration, we recommend that the law provide 
also for the organisation of such a district originally under the 
co-operative control of the municipalities and school districts included 
within it, under a plan approved by the Commission. Authority 
should, therefore, be provided in the law for the conduct, under an 
approved plan, of such a library district formed in this way, and for 
the municipalities and the school districts to provide funds, and 
otherwise to co-operate in the formation, maintenance, and operation 
of a library. 

“The plan as finally approved by the Commission will, necessarily, 
provide for adequate support, the employment of qualified librarians, 
and the creation of a governing board, with a scheme of representation 
mutually agreeable to the co-operating units. As above stated, for 
commission administration there should be here, also, provision so 
that action may be taken towards the formation of such a district 
either directly by governing bodies or upon petition. 

“We believe that such a plan as here outlined opens the way to 
the use, in British Columbia, of the essential principles of the county 
library system. Such a policy must be followed if the rural sections 
are to have the opportunity to enjoy the advantages of a really 
effective library system. 

“We do not fail to recognise the difficulties in the way of bringing 
such a plan actually into operation, but if funds could be obtained for 
a demonstration in a selected area the example would be contagious. 
We have faith in the value of a really good library service. We 
believe that people who have seen such advantages enjoyed by their 
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neighbours, similarly situated, would certainly take the necessary 
steps to secure such a service for themselves. 

“The library district plan is predicated upon the development of 
real co-operation among the people who will benefit by it. In the 
absence of an organised district or suitable area and population that 
might be used as a unit, we must look to the voluntary co-operation 
of the various organised communities of which the proposed district 
is composed. We believe the fine temper of the people of the province 
will lead them to take advantage of such a plan when they understand 
it. They would see the necessity, in this building up of a public library 
service for the benefit of all, of a real co-operation where each goes 
half-way to meet his neighbour in the common support of something 
for the common good. For the more prompt realisation, by the people 
at large, of the advantages of a district library system, the demonstra- 
tion of a district library in actual operation would be a great boon. 
... The report then pointed to the success of the Carnegie demon- 
stration in Louisiana and suggested a similar demonstration in British 
Columbia. 

The Carnegie Corporation made a grant for the demonstration of a 
library district in the Fraser Valley, and from 1930 to 1934 Dr. Helen 
Stuart was responsible for the demonstration. In 1934, in the depth 
of the depression, the local authorities of the Fraser Valley voted 
to take over the financing of the district library; and, by 1936, with 
Carnegie funds, Dr. Stuart had successfully concluded two more 
demonstrations in the Okanagan Valley and on Vancouver Island. 
These three library districts are still functioning. 

If now, we want to see why, at such a time, these three demon- 
Sstrations were successful, it is necessary to look at the demonstration 
programme in Louisiana which began in 1926 and has continued to 
date. In 1924, the Carnegie Corporation agreed to make available 
to the League of Library Commissions funds for the development 
of a state library programme, preferably a state-wide library pro- 
gramme. The grant was finally given to Louisiana and a librarian 
was selected from California where county library programmes had 
been outstandingly successful. Miss Culver began her work in July 
1925 and, by 1933, she had conducted successful demonstrations in 
five separate counties (parishes as they are called in Louisiana). This 
demonstration programme, which the Carnegie Corporation launched, 
was taken over and financed by the State of Louisiana and is con- 
tinuing to date. Each year, one or two new parishes are provided 
with a complete and catalogued book collection, with a bookmobile 
and with a trained librarian to demonstrate the service for a period 
of one year. At the end of the year the parish must decide whether 
it will undertake the future financing of the service. There have been 
very few failures because the value of the equipment which the state 
is offering the parish is substantial. It amounts to an establishment 
grant. In Louisiana it is still called a demonstration programme, but 
it has, of course, long since ceased to be a demonstration—it is a 
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programme of establishment grants. Similarly, the demonstration in 
the three districts in British Columbia provided the three districts 
with materials needed for their establishment. Local units of govern- 
ment appreciate and are reluctant to reject the offer of capital equip- 
ment of this kind. 

When we look at these two early projects now we can say that 
what they really demonstrated was the importance of establishment 
grants for the launching of new library services. 

The three district projects in British Columbia and the two two- 
county projects in California were the pioneer regional projects 
in America. There was one other. It was the demonstration of a 
provincial library service in Prince Edward Island for which Nora 
Bateson was responsible from 1933 to 1936. 

This is the background against which the Munn Barr Report was 
being written in 1933; and it is within this context that we must see 
the recommendation that, in New Zealand, library districts should 
be established and that the demonstration of a library district should 
be planned. Mr. Munn and Mr. Barr found in New Zealand a 
situation very similar to that in British Columbia—a large number 
of small boroughs and small counties, most of them too small to 
organise independent library service. It was in circumstances similar 
to this that a district library system was proving to be successful in 
British Columbia. 

It was recommended that the Carnegie Corporation should set 
up in New Zealand one demonstration district headquarters equipped 
with books and with a bookmobile. 

I may now seem to have spent a disproportionately long time in 
the discussion of British Columbia, but I have done this advisedly 
because, in 1954, when I began discussing state library projects with 
American state librarians, it seemed to me that most of them were 
trying to work out for their own state something similar to the plan 
adopted by British Columbia in 1928. There has been a radical change 
in American library thinking; and it is no longer assumed that the 
individual municipality or the individual borough can, in general, 
provide the basis upon which public library coverage of the whole 
state can be achieved. The American Library Association, in its 1948 
post-war programme, opposed the formation of independent county 
and municipal libraries in population units of less than 25,000 and 
recommended a vigorous programme of federation or consolidation 
of existing small units. The Association suggested that the 7,500 
independent library units already operating in the United States 
should, if possible, be reduced to 1,170 large-scale units. 

This attitude was reinforced by the findings of the Public Library 
Inquiry which was financed by the Carnegie Corporation. The general 
report of the Public Library Inquiry was published in 1950. The 
Inquiry found that good library service became possible at a population 
level of about 100,000 or an income of about $100,000. What was 
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being done and what was being planned, by 1954, to bring about 
these larger units of library service? _ 

In California, a state with an area about one and a half times 
the size of New Zealand and with a population of about twelve 
millions, the State Librarian gave me a copy of the new Standards 
for Public Library Service in California. The Standards were worked 
out by the California Library Association, in co-operation with the 
State Library, and with the assistance of Dr. Robert D. Leigh, who 
directed the work of the Public Library Inquiry. 

The Standards break entirely with the older A.L.A. standards in 
that they are not per capita standards. They set out clearly 
the level of service which should be expected from a minimum popu- 
lation unit of 100,000 persons. It should be a system large enough 
to add about 5,000 new titles per year in adequate duplication, and 
its smallest units should not have less than 7,000 volumes. In general, 
in communities of less than 7,500 population, service should be by 
bookmobile. 

If every library system is to serve about 100,000 people, it should 
be large enough to buy most of the good books in the current book 
output; this implies that the State Library should buy only marginal 
titles, for which there would not be sufficient demand in the large- 
unit systems. 

The State Librarian explained to me that no attempt was being 
made to organise county library service in the remaining six unserved 
counties. It is hoped that in each case service can be organised as 
part of a larger library unit. The county population in each case is: 
241; 8,078; 11,481; 40,854; 19,888; 24,420. 

In Oregon, a state about the size of New Zealand with a population 
of a million and a half, the State Librarian was preparing a broad- 
cast on the need for larger units of library service, and the Library 
Development Committee of the Oregon Library Association had, in 
1953, prepared a report on the organisation of regional library service 
in Oregon. In supporting the plan, the State Librarian showed me 
the text of a talk she had given in which she explained that library 
service must be local library service, and that it is not enough to have 
one large state library collection. She said: “There is a saying that 
sometimes one’s virtues can be one’s vices. By analogy it would seem 
that the very strength of the Oregon State Library, an_ institution 
which has always fostered larger units of library service, is the 
obstacle to-rural library development.” And she concluded, in a 
broadcast which she was giving at that time, “No library, miles away 
from those whom it would serve, can possibly stimulate interest as 
effectively as the library whose librarian meets readers in person; 
chats with them regarding their likes and dislikes; builds the book 
collection to mect their needs; and even goes out of her way to create 
readers where none previously existed. It is for this reason that 
Oregon State Library has for many years been advocating the building 
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of better local library service if it can be effected in sufficiently large 
units via joint-county or regional libraries. . . .” 

The danger of developing a state library which may deter rather 
than assist the development of local and regional libraries is being 
avoided in the State of Washington. The State of Washington is a 
little larger than the South Island of New Zealand and has a population 
of two millions. The State Librarian is not anxious to develop a large 
state library collection similar to that of Oregon. There is already 
in the state the very large public library of the city of Seattle and it 
is expected that this will become the main resource unit for the state. 

In 1950 the state Library Commission published the report by Dr. 
C. E. Bowerman—Proposed Regional Library Plan for the State of 
Washington. The report recommends the development of library units 
large enough to guarantee a minimum annual income of $100,000. 

Washington has already one co-operative library district at Yakima 
Valley. The Washington Library Association has advocated establish- 
ment grants for the launching of new regions, integration grants for 
the integration of existing units into larger units, and continuation 
grants. 

The Washington view that the state library should not necessarily be 
the main resource unit of the state is shared in the State of 
Maryland and in the Province of Ontario. In Ontario it is hoped that 
sufficient provincial aid can be given to Toronto Public Library to 
allow it to become the central resources unit of the province. In 
Baltimore, Maryland, the Enoch Pratt Public Library is already a 
great library and the state library extension service has an office in 
its building. It is expected that, as in the case of Washington State, 
the state library should be concerned only to see that adequate law 
and legislative reference facilities are available and should be con- 
cerned with the administration of state aid. 

In Maryland and Georgia, state aid is given only to counties. In 
Ohio, library service may, by law, be organised only in counties. 
These are attempts to bring about integration. State aid in Mary- 
land is, however, given in counties in inverse proportion to their size— 
more to small counties and less to large counties. In her Brief Study 
of library service in Maryland in 1950, Gretchen Schenk recommended 
that this policy should be reversed and that units of not less than 
85,000 population should be developed and that state aid should be 
given to co-operative units which succeed in achieving this minimum 
population size. 

In Maryland, as in California, no attempt is being made to 
organise library service in the nine counties which at present are 
unserved. It is expected that they will be incorporated, in the future, 
in large regional units. 

It was usual, in the past, for states to consider it reasonable to 
make larger grants to smaller units; and this is still being done in 
Pennsylvania. But the present tendency is to recommend, as Gretchen 
Schenk recommended in Maryland, that state aid should be given 
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primarily to bring about the establishment and maintenance of large 
co-operative units of library service. 

The state which took the lead in this is New York. It has an area 
slightly larger than that of the North Island and, outside New York 
City, has a population of about four millions. 

In 1948 state aid was being given in New York State to 839 
libraries. The future aim is to give aid to only 15 large-scale 
co-operative library systems, through which library service may be 
provided for the entire state. To develop these larger library systems 
the state offers establishment grants of $10,000 and, if the unit is 
to include more than one county, the establishment grant is $10,000 
per county participating in the union; smaller counties are recom- 
mended to join with other counties and state aid is not given unless 
the joint population amounts to 70,000. To each county the state 
makes a grant of $5,000 annually and, if the population unit of 70,000 
is achieved by the co-operation of two or more counties, an additional 
$5,000 per county per annum is given. There is, as well, a continuation 
grant of 22} cents per head for the purchase of books, made only to 
units of adequate size which are approved by the state. The incentive 
to libraries to join together to form larger units of service is very 
great. 

There is also sufficient incentive to persuade city libraries to take 
part in the federation. Cities which have good book resources must, 
of necessity, be hesitant about joining forces with the “have-not” 
areas around them. The incentive of state-aid in New York State is 
sufficient to overcome this and to make it worth while for the cities 
to take part; in this way the book resources of the city of Buffalo 
now stand behind the service of Eire County and the book resources 
of Rochester Public Library now stand behind that of Monroe County. 

The principle of making larger grants to larger units applies also 
in the state of Virginia. Virginia has already eight regional libraries. 
Regional and county libraries receive a state subsidy of 25 per cent. 
of their local funds up to $1,500 per year, but units of over 35,000 
population receive a subsidy of 35 per cent. of their local funds up 
to $15,000 per year. 

The same principle applies in Georgia. Georgia has one of the 
most successful and most enterprising library programmes in North 
America. There are already 25 multi-county regions. There is con- 
siderable incentive to form multi-county regions. The establishment 
grant for a multi-county region is $5,000 for materials plus an annual 
allotment of $3,600 for materials for each county which becomes a 
part of the region. A grant is also made to cover the salary of one 
professional librarian for each county which takes part in a regional 
library—so that a region with four participating counties would 
receive amounts sufficient to pay the salaries (and the necessary 
travel expenses within the region) of four professional librarians. 

In 1954, Georgia had only two counties without library service. 
The counties and regional libraries in Georgia were then operating 44 
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bookmobiles (Georgia has a population of about two millions 
and is about two-thirds the size of the North Island). Georgia also 
has a central cataloguing service, and all libraries in the state are 
able to buy cards at the rate of 5 cents per title. 

If 44 bookmobiles for an area two-thirds the size of the North 
Island seems generous, it should, perhaps, be mentioned that North 
Carolina, through its bookmobile demonstration programme, had 
succeeded, by 1952, in establishing 89 bookmobiles in an area only 
a little larger than the North Island and with a population of less 
than two millions. North Carolina has succeeded so far in establishing 
seven regional libraries. 

Until recently, library service of the state of Kentucky ranked 47th 
among the 48 states of the United States. In 1953, it was estimated 
that 80 per cent. of the rural population of Kentucky was without 
library service. After a vigorous campaign, lasting eighteen months, 
the Friends of Kentucky Libraries succeeded in organising a book 
drive which collected 600,000 books and, at the same time, raised 
funds (without state assistance) to purchase 100 bookmobiles. Ken- 
tucky has a population of about two millions and has an area about 
half the size of the North Island. If you think of 100 bookmobiles 
operating in an area half the size of the North Island, our ten New 
Zealand bookmobiles begin to seem insignificant compared with this 
effort of the 47th of the 48 states. As a result of the eighteen months 
of work by the Friends of Kentucky Libraries, the Legislature voted 
$200,000 for new books for the service and 96 of Kentucky’s 120 
counties agreed to raise between them $300,000 per year. 

In Michigan, the State Library's demonstration programme called 
for one bookmobile per 10,000 of the population. 

Friends of Libraries and Citizens’ Library Movements have been 
important in the development of state library programmes. The state 
library programme in Louisiana was supported by a Citizens’ Library 
Movement with a membership of over 300,000. Citizens’ Library 
Movements have assisted the state library projects of North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. Mississippi's first regional library was 
brought about with the assistance of the Mississippi Citizens’ Library 
Movement. 

In 1954, Mississippi had four regional libraries. The State Library 
in Mississippi recommends that regional libraries should have a 
minimum population of 60,000. Regional libraries in Mississippi receive 
establishment grants of 5 cents per capita and annual continuation 
grants of 4 cents per capita (Mississippi is a little larger than the 
North Island of New Zealand and has just over two million popula- 
tion). The State Library and Mississippi Library Association plan is to 
cover this area with just cighteen large-unit regional libraries. 

The state of Alabama has already five regional libraries. The state 
gives establishment grants at the rate of $8,000 for three years with 
continuation grants of from $2,000 to $3,000 per annum. In establish- 
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ing a region, the state makes a bookmobile available for cighteen 
months. After this period the region must provide its own. 

Missouri is a state about two thirds the size of New Zealand. It 
has a population of nearly four millions. Missouri, in 1953, already 
had six multi-county regional libraries. None of these had a combined 
population of more than 40,000. In 1951, the Missouri Library 
Association set up a Library Planning Committee with the State 
Librarian as Secretary. Lowell A. Martin, then of Columbia University, 
acted as professional consultant to the Committee. The Report, 
approved by the Committee in 1953, makes recommendations which 
are identical with those of the Munn Barr Report in New Zealand. 
It is suggested that library districts should be established and that 
these should be able to rely on the organisation of library regions 
which would make provision for the more difficult reference materials. 
The details of the plan are as follows: 

It is suggested that the basic library unit should be a system of 
libraries which can co-operatively provide the following minimum 
budget: 


Resources 2,000 new books annually. 
Duplicate copies of new books. 
Magazines, replacements, and new editions. 
Films, records, etc. 
Binding of older books still useful. 


Estimated annual cost $12,445 (or 25 per cent.) 


Staff Chief Librarian. 
Professional assistants, 
Clerks and bookmobile drivers. 
Branch attendants, 


Estimated annual cost $27,375 (or 55 per cent.) 


Equipment and 
Operations Central building (rental or maintenance). 
Branches (rental). 
Bookmobile operation. 
Bookmobile depreciation. 
Supplies, utilitics, insurance, furniture, 
and shelving and contingent. 


Estimated annual cost $9,955 (or 20 per cent.) 
Total annual estimated cost of minimum system $49,775. 


Once the district library systems are established, it is suggested 
by the report, the State Library will be freed of much of the 
responsibility which it has in the past had to carry for low level 
request service. “Missouri properly conceives of its State Library as 
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standing behind local resources with a collection of books that can 
be called upon by the localities. However, so long as Missouri has 
many small libraries, each operating separately from the others, the 
State Library must buy books of all types and levels. The State Library 
now tries to provide material over the whole range of reading, and 
cannot do an effective job because of budget limitations. If some such 
regional co-operative plan, as suggested above, is worked out, the 
State Library would need to fill only those requests that cannot be 
handled within a section of the state. In practice this would mean 
that the smallest libraries in a district would help each other, the 
medium-sized libraries would stand behind the small units, and the 
State Library in turn would stand behind the medium-sized units. 
Thus the State Library could concentrate its purchases; do a better 
job of backing up the book service of the state; and contemplate 
the purchase of such expensive materials as film for use over the 
state. 

“The book reservoir function of the State Library can be further 
narrowed and clarified, and thus made more effective within budget 
limitations, by dependence upon the half dozen largest libraries in 
the State for highly specialised materials and service. In part, such 
a plan already exists, with the two large cities (St. Louis and Kansas 
City) providing several hundred books each year which the State 
Library does not hold in its own collection. This relationship can 
be extended in several ways—by agreement as to types (special art 
books for example), which the State Library would not try to stock 
because they are already in the cities; by using the special subject 
reference service of the big cities as a back stop for reference questions 
not readily handled by the State Library; and by faster communication 
from Jefferson City to St. Louis and Kansas City by means of tele- 
type. . . . Particular attention should be given to fitting St. Louis Public 
Library and Kansas City Public Library into a co-ordinated service 
programme of book resources, because they will participate in state 
financial aid and have a direct stake in state-wide library service. 

“This is a proposal for integrating library resources in Missouri at 
several levels, in order to bring every book in the state within call 
of every reader, and in order to make the tax dollar go further.” 

While districts should be units large enough to raise $49,775, it is 
suggested that co-operative regional programmes should be developed 
by units of about 100,000 population. 

A similar plan is recommended in New Jersey where Lowell 
Martin has worked with the New Jersey Library Association. It is 
recommended, in New Jersey, that 80 per cent. of the present library 
units (which at present have less than $50,000 per year) should be 
consolidated, or federated, to form units with not less than $50,000 
to $60,000 annual income. Close co-operation between public libraries, 
school libraries, and university libraries is also recommended. 

I have been talking, so far, chiefly about state programmes where 
the state library assists in the formation of library districts or library 
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regions by offering demonstrations or establishment grants, followed 
usually by annual continuation grants. In most of these programmes, 
it is assumed that the local authorities will themselves become 
responsible for the future maintenance of the regional headquarters 
and for the maintenance of service throughout the region. If we refer 
back, now, to the British Columbia plan it will be seen that two 
proposals were made: 

i. that local bodies might, of their own initiative, set up and run 
a co-operative library district with advice and assistance from 
the Library Commission; 

ii. that the Library Commission should itself set up, establish, and 
maintain library districts until such time as the local bodies are 
able to take them over and to run them for themselves. 

Experience in both Illinois and Wisconsin shows that it may not 
be enough merely to organise a demonstration of a regional library 
system and then to expect that the local bodies concerned will take 
the service over. In Illinois there have been sixteen unsuccessful 
demonstrations—unsuccessful, probably, because it was thought that 
the state could be persuaded to carry on indefinitely; but unsuccessful 
also, perhaps, because the local bodies had not had time to realise the 
need for co-operative use of books. Illinois is now operating service 
depots similar to those which the Country Library Service has estab- 
lished in New Zealand. Similar service depots are operated in Massa- 
chusetts, in Vermont, and in New Hampshire. 

The idea of the state service depot was first adopted, in the United 
States, in Vermont. The state of Vermont is very small (smaller than 
the Province of Nelson) and it has a population of about 300,000. 
In 1931, the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant to 
the Vermont Library Experiment Committee to demonstrate the need 
for co-operation between small local bodies. A service depot was set 
up in northern Vermont and operated until 1933. The report, 
published by the Vermont Library Experiment Committee in 1935, 
recommended the state to establish depots similar to that set up by 
the committee. The Vermont legislature acted on this recommendation 
in 1937 and since then five service depots have been established. If 
you think of the Province of Nelson, with a population of 300,000, 
with five Country Library Service depots and five bookmobiles, one 
operating from each depot, you have some idea of the state library 
programme in Vermont. 

The project in Vermont was originally designed to bring about 
co-operation between the local bodies concerned. It is not, | think, 
doing this. The state service depots in Massachusetts are more 
successful. Massachusetts now has three service depots, and to each 
of these depots booksellers send on approval books which are likely 
to be suitable for local library buying. Librarians from the participating 
libraries regularly visit the centres and put slips in the books which 
they intend to buy. Other librarians, seeing the slips already in books, 
refrain from buying them because they know that the titles so 
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marked will be available within the region. The regional depot buys 
only the titles which the participating libraries do not buy but which 
would be of use if available within the region. 

New York State is also experimenting with one state service depot 
at Watertown. But at Watertown it is regarded as an experiment 
which may well end with the participating libraries taking over the 
service. 

There are several states which plan to establish service depots 
similar to the Country Library Service depots in New Zealand. But 
there is the difference that most of them intend to establish a regional 
advisory board for each depot. Some expect that the board may, later, 
perhaps, become the legal governing authority of the regional service. 
There is also another difference between these plans and the depot 
system which the Country Library Service is operating in New Zealand. 
Most plans assume that the headquarters of the depot will be within 
easy motoring distance of all points in the region. 

In the case of the state of Connecticut, the proposed plans provide 
for regions which seem to us very small indeed. Connecticut is a very 
small state, about half the size of Nelson Province. It is recommended 
that there should be four state service depots and that each should be 
equipped with a truck for distribution to the surrounding libraries. 


(to be concluded) 


REFERENCE WORK AT THE 
ALEXANDER TURNBULL 
LIBRARY 


MARGARET ALINGTON 


DESCRIPTION 


THE Pacific collection at the- Alexander Turnbull Library is made 
up of printed, manuscript, and illustrative material. Without going into 
details about the quality and scope of the different sections, I shall 
mention a few groups that are important from a reference point of 
view. 
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First there is printed material in the form of hooks. The 
early period in New Zealand, Australian and Oceanic litera- 
ture is well represented, but since Turnbull's day, special libraries 
have grown up to cover scientific subjects, for example, so that we 
can now afford to be selective, and to concentrate on history and 
anthropology, and subjects that are not likely to be covered by other 
libraries. There are many complete sets of Pacific voyages; Turnbull's 
habit of collecting all pamphlets and having them bound separately 
has led to the survival of many items that are now unique copies; and 
by his acquisition of all available texts in Maori and the island lan- 
guages, he has bequeathed to the scholar a means for comparative 
research in this field that is not equalled elsewhere. 

Periodicals form a large part of our Pacific resources. These include 
many defunct titles, and several sets like the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Proceedings of the Church Missionary 
Society which contain useful information about New Zealand in their 
19th century volumes. Some of the early New Zealand journals have 
unexpected and useful articles in them, for example, the New Zealand 
Country Journal, but until indexes have been compiled, their usage is 
limited. 

Early newspapers from all parts of New Zealand (and some Aus- 
tralian) are held. Some of these are very incomplete, notably West 
Coast papers, but in many cases they are all that are extant, so far 
as libraries are concerned. Only one newspaper, the Evening Post, is 
received currently. We also hold many special numbers of newspapers. 

Maps, both manuscript and published, are in process of being cata- 
logued. Gaps in the coverage of early maps are made good when 
possible by photostat copies. A selection only of modern maps is 
acquired. 

Paintings, prints, and photographs are in demand in their own right, 
but sometimes they are also able to throw light on a reference ques- 
tion. There is a card catalogue of the paintings and prints, most of 
which are mounted and kept in cardboard cases. The photographs, 
both negatives and positives, form a separate section of the Library, 
and are cared for by two assistants. In time, we hope that the Photo- 
graph Section will be in a position to issue subject catalogues for some 
of its collections, for example, for shipping, in which it is especially 
strong. Orders for all photographic work go through the Section, and 
are executed by the Ministry of Works (copycats and photostats), 
or the National Publicity Studios (photographs and microfilm). 

Newspaper clippings, supplied currently through the Government 
Advertising Office’s press-clipping service, are sorted and filed. All 
biographical material, including obituary notices, are pasted up, bound 
in book form, and indexed in a central card index. Cuttings of his- 
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torical interest are kept in the first instance in a vertical file, which 
has a geographical arrangement by counties into which most of the 
clippings are put, but there is also a smaller section, arranged by 
subject. As each folder in the file becomes full, the clippings are pasted 
up, indexed, bound, and catalogued. Pasting and indexing are slow 
processes, so that care is taken to preserve only factual articles. 

There is quite a large collection of “loose” material which does 
not fall easily into any of the usual categories, but which is useful to 
the research student, and therefore worth keeping. We call this body 
of material Programmes, &c., but in addition to theatre, concert, and 
sports programmes, it includes catalogues of exhibitions, prospectuses 
of companies, tourist broad-sheets, political notices, forms of church 
services, lists of members and rules of societies, menus marking special 
occasions. No attempt at indexing has been made; the leaflets are 
kept in a shallow-drawered steel cabinet, and are arranged by subject. 

Finally there is the Manuscript Section. This includes not only the 
diaries and papers of many figures in New Zealand’s history, for 
which a published catalogue is in preparation, but also the detailed 
notes and maps, unfinished as well as completed, of the now defunct 
Historical Branch of the Department of Internal Affairs. These were 
prepared for an historical atlas which was never published, but the 
notes and maps, representing the results of many years’ research by 
post-graduate students, have been placed on deposit in the Library, 
where they have been broadly indexed and arranged so that they 
can be used by students. 
TYPES OF REPRODUCTION REPRESENTED 

Several types of reproduction are represented in these groups. The 
most common is, of course, printing, but there is a growing collection 
of manuscripts, typescripts, and microfilms and photostats. Manu- 
scripts are kept separate, but connected with them, although shelved 
with the ordinary books, are typescripis. A family is sometimes un- 
willing to hand over to the Library important letters or journals in its 
possession, but it will allow the papers to be borrowed and copied. 
These typescript copies are then bound, and often indexed, and take 
their place on the shelves and in the catalogue along with the books. 
They include the journals of the Rev. Richard Taylor (15 foolscap 
volumes), and the papers of Sir Donald Maclean (57 quarto volumes). 
The wisdom of this method of reproduction may be questioned, for 
undoubtedly many errors of interpretation creep in during the typing. 
From a reference point of view, this is not necessarily a serious 
handicap, particularly if the location of the originals is noted on the 
title-page. The research student or editor, on the other hand, may be 
seriously hampered by inaccurate copying. For that reason, photo- 
graphic reproduction by photostats or prints developed from micro- 
film offers a more faithful record, but here we come up against the 
difficulty of handwriting—a manuscript copy is by no means as easy 
to read as a typescript copy. Thus there is a place for both methods of 
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reproduction for the same group of papers. The typescript is to be 
preferred for general use, but it needs to be supplemented by a micro- 
film copy for the use of those giving the papers more intensive study. 

We have some 70 microfilms of manuscripts and books that are 
not held elsewhere in the Library. They are catalogued in the same 
way as a book or a manuscript, except that the word MiIcRo., or 
Micro. MS. replaces the classification number. The films are 
arranged by author, and are kept in a shallow-drawed steel cabinet. 
Microfilms of this nature, which are held to supplement the Library’s 
collection of books and manuscripts, are distinguished from micro- 
films (and photostats) which are held purely for copying purposes and 
housed in the Photographic Section. These include items like the 
Treaty of Waitangi, and certain manuscripts that are frequently asked 
for and that would soon show signs of wear if the original were 
constantly being submitted to the photographer. 


ACCESS TO THE COLLECTIONS 

From the foregoing list, it will be realised that something more than 
the Library’s main catalogue and published bibliographies* is needed 
to provide access to such a diversity of material. In order to supple- 
ment the subject headings in the main catalogue, which can only be 
fairly broad, the Reference Department maintains a number of smaller 
special catalogues and indexes. We have what we call the Reference 
Catalogue, a name that is not self-explanatory, but it provides an 
incipient index to the whole Pacific collection. It was begun in 1947 
by Miss Nola Millar, who went through every book in the New 
Zealand pamphlet section, the History, and Description and Travel 
sections, noting useful information which she recorded on cards under 
subject headings. To this have been added the answers to enquiries 
that we receive over the years, and the references quoted are taken 
from all the sections of the Library—books, manuscripts, news- 
papers, prints, periodicals—wherever the details in answer to a ques- 
tion are to be found. The sources relating to people are so extensive 
that they require a separate sequence, known as the Biographies 
Catalogue. This includes an index to obituary notices past and present 
which are pasted up and bound, as well as to biographical material 
in general. 

The card index to Portraits is extensive, and is used not only for 
the purpose which its name suggests, but also as a guide to information 
about a person, for the chances are that if there is a portrait, there 
is also accompanying text. 

Early shipping arrivals and their passengers have been listed from 
the New Zealand Company’s Embarkation Register, from Wellington 
newspapers between 1840 and 1860, and trom some Canterbury 
newspapers. 


* No attempt has been made in this paper to cover published bibliographies 
and catalogues. 
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A number of smaller indexes are also very useful. A typescript index 
to the Sydney Gazette, trom 1803 to 1842, gives a lead to dates of 
events, and is useful even although we do not possess a complete file 
of the newspaper itself. New Zealand material in the Illustrated 
London News and the //lustrated Sydney News has been indexed, and 
there are partial indexes to the New Zealand Journal and the Nelson 
Examiner. In the Dunedin Public Library’s staff manual for 1938, 
there is a “list of articles on special subjects appearing in issues of the 
New Zealand official yearbook previous to 1938.” Although | am 
not attempting to deal with published reference works in this paper, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning a volume that is known by the 
Lands Department as its Domesday Book; it is a Return of the Free- 
holders of New Zealand, 1882, and is very useful for identifying the 
names and whereabouts of early settlers. 
USERS 

Although we are a public library and therefore open to all, the 
number of people using the Library in any one year is far from 
impressive by Public Library standards. Many of our readers are 
engaged upon long-term research, and it is with them and _ their 
counterparts in other places, both within New Zealand and overseas, 
that our time is chiefly taken up. Here are some examples of the sort 
of enquiries we receive, and the people who make them. A Govern- 
ment department preparing a report on the Tangiwai disaster wants 
all references, manuscript as well as published, to previous floods in 
the river; a school is about to celebrate its jubilee and wants help 
with the early history of the district for a publication it is preparing; 
journalists are always on the look-out for a “story”, and the 
“Listener” frequently requests illustrations for its articles; a local 
church found its centenary had been celebrated ten years too soon, 
and wanted a statement about its correct opening date; post-graduate 
students of all ages and several countries are writing theses or books 
with a New Zealand or Pacific background; our own staff sometimes 
need help with the identification of an author, or a map. These readers 
are few in number, but their needs are many, and often require all 
the ingenuity that the Reference Librarian can bring to bear. 


INTERLOAN 


In all our enquiries, it is important to remember that, outstanding 
as our own collection may be, there are other sources of New Zealand 
history apart from our own Library. We are constantly in touch with 
National Archives, and Government departments, e.g., Lands and 
Survey, that still house their own archives. We need to know some- 
thing of the resources of similar libraries and collections, not only in 
New Zealand, but overseas. Thus we often have cause to write to the 
Mitchell Library, the British Museum and other libraries in London, 
and the Archives Nationales and the Ministére de la Marine in Paris. 
In these days of air-mails and photographic reproduction, it is not 
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enough for us to state that we cannot find the answer on our own 
shelves, or that we do not hold a certain periodical or book; they can 
often be brought to the reader in a very short time by means of 
microfilm or interloan, and in any case a few weeks’ wait is neither 
here nor there when someone is engaged in research lasting for 
several years. 

ACQUISITIONS 

A close liaison between the Reference Librarian and the research 
student may lead to some profitable acquisitions for the Library. For 
instance, an historical writer has been working on Surville’s expedition 
to New Zealand and the Pacific in 1769-70, and his desire to locate 
all the journals of the voyage has led to the Library’s acquiring on 
microfilm all that are extant from various sources in Paris. Again, a 
student who is in touch with some of our early established families 
may be the means of important family papers’ passing into the 
Library’s custody. 

The Reference Librarian is in a good position to notice any gaps 
there might be in the collections, and can see that an attempt is made 
to fill them, if necessary from the second-hand market or by photo- 
copies. A set of the United Service Journal from 1829 to 1854 has 
recently been located for us by an English bookseller, and our shelves 
are beginning to be sprinkled with photostat copies of pamphlets that 
have been bound and catalogued like any other book. As well as 
helping to fill gaps, it is also important for the Reference Librarian 
to keep abreast of incoming material in all sections of the Library. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND INDEXES 

In a small country such as ours, not even every research library can 
afford to have a large selection of general bibliographies, catalogues, 
and dictionaries. Thus the Turnbull Library does not hold the full 
set of the British Museum author catalogue, for example, nor the 
Dictionnaire de Biographie Frangaise. Both of these works would be 
useful to us, but there are two sets of the British Museum catalogue 
in libraries near us in Wellington, and the University Library is taking 
the Dictionnaire, so that although enquiries involving the use of both 
of these cannot be given on the spot, the delay is nevertheless not 
unreasonable for a research library. A small duplicated list of the 
locations of the major works of general reference held in libraries 
throughout the country would help in this respect, and save some 
correspondence when a particular work is required. 

Although, in a research library, one is not always called upon to 
provide the answer to an enquiry on the spur of the moment, more 
aids to quick reference in New Zealand studies would be very wel- 
come. This Library and the Auckland branch of the NZLA have 
provided several of our standard books with indexes, but there are 
still no detailed indexes of important works like the British Parlia- 
mentary papers relating to New Zealand, the New Zealand Company’s 
reports, and the Provincial Council papers. Much of the early litera- 
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ture on New Zealand does not merit detailed indexing, but the method 
of analysis which forms the basis of the Reference Catalogue might 
be adopted. Some interesting accounts and comments are buried in 
the volumes of voyages, for example, and many of our early 
periodicals lie almost untouched through lack of access. We can point 
out to any authors who cross our paths the importance of an index, 
although it appears to be the publishers who need to be persuaded. 
This Library’s full index to Cowan’s The New Zealand Wars was 
recently offered to the Government Printer for inclusion in his new 
edition of that work, but it was rejected on the grounds of economy. 

Subject bibliographies too are rare, although these are possibly more 
numerous than they appear, as they may not be known outside the 
Library in which they have been compiled. In the absence of full- 
scale histories of places like the Hokianga (one of the oldest settled 
parts of the country) and Auckland, subject bibliographies would be 
of considerable help. Before enumerating all the bibliographies and 
indexes we should like to have in front of us, however, it is only 
fair to consider what has been done, and is now being done. Their 
compilation on a national scale (e.g., the Union List of Serials) is an 
expensive and lengthy undertaking, but reference librarians can make 
a contribution in the restricted field of regional bibliographies, or even 
perhaps subject bibliographies, as time and qualifications allow. 
DOCUMENTATION 

In view of the shortage of published bibliographical aids, the ques- 
tion of documentation and what we do with the details we find in 
answer to a question becomes very important. The locating of these 
details may take days of searching, and may be found in one or 
several of the categories listed in the introductory section of this paper. 
The results of this research on the part of the staff are too valuable to 
be dismissed in a letter that is buried on a file, or in a verbal reply, 
and deposited nowhere apart from the assistant’s mind, safe though 
they may be during the term of office of that particular assistant. 
Although an enquiry may not be repeated in its exact form for several 
years, if at all, the answer to one question may very well provide a 
partial answer to another question, for our history goes back little 
more than a hundred years, and the further back we go in this period, 
the more related the lives and incidents become. To help keep track 
of these details, we use a simple routine that is economical of time, 
for a complicated recording system would defeat the purpose of the 
idea. We have a printed pad of “Inquiry” slips, with details of the 
question, the enquirer’s name, address, and telephone number, and 
the day’s date. This is on the front of the slip. On the back are put 
the exact references, even to page numbers, of the sources of the 
information found. These slips are used for all enquiries, whether 
made by letter, telephone, or in person. The references are eventually 
transferred on to a card, under a suitable subject heading which 
follows the headings used by the Library as nearly as possible, although 
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they do, of course, have to be modified occasionally. The cards are 
filed in the Reference Catalogue, and the slips kept in a chronological 
sequence where they are useful for two purposes; they provide not 
only a record of the number of questions received in a year, should 
these be required for the annual report, etc., but also a quick method 
of finding the enquirer’s name if further information should turn up 
weeks or months after the enquiry has been made. This is particularly 
useful in the case of personal or telephone enquiries, where no corres- 
pondence exists. 

Sometimes the number of references found are sufficiently numerous 
to form a bibliography, for example the material we collected on 
Surville. They are then typed out and put into a pamphlet binding and 
catalogued in the usual way. 

A routine for dealing with newspaper clippings and programmes 
&c. seems specially necessary, because of the temptation to push such 
material aside, particularly if it comes in by the boxful as the donation 
of some elderly collector; but the contents of boxes of clippings in the 
attic of the Turnbull Library that were brought to light during the 
recent removal operations, showed us that we certainly cannot afford 
to ignore some people’s collections at any rate. 

Lest we become over-conscientious in our zeal for recording details, 
however, | think it is important to remember that no amount of 
“systems” can take the place of a first-class assistant with a background 
and interest in the subject, who from his knowledge of the Library’s 
resources and his observations and associations, can put his finger 
on information in a way that defies even the most efficient systems 
of indexing and cross-references. Ideally though, both the good 
assistant and good documentation are necessary. 


STANDARDS 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to comment on the standard of our aids 
to reference when those that we have are comparatively few, and are 
valued for their very existence, but on the other hand _ trained 
librarians are no longer a rarity in the country, so that the quality of 
the bibliographical work done should be improving all the time. A 
glance at our own special catalogues shows that suitable assistance has 
not always been available, with the result that some of the references 
are unintelligible and therefore useless. Some works which we use 
in the absence of anything better, notably Finn’s Datus and Fletcher's 
Index to Maori Names in Standard Texts (unpublished), show a 
similar lack of skilled compilation. Fletcher has listed all Maori names 
appearing in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, the Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute, White’s Ancient History of the Maori, 
Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, and Shortland’s books. No distinction 
is made in the references between various persons or places bearing 
the same name, but the compilation provides a useful basis and, if 
edited and circulated, it might well be of use to other libraries. Our 
Manuscript Section contains several indexes of this nature that would 
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be more widely used by the student of New Zealand history if they 
were edited and published, or at any rate cyclostyled. Elsdon Best, for 
example, noted down sources of material on the Maoris from many of 
the early books on New Zealand; as few of the books he lists are 
indexed, his notes are specially useful. Editing of this nature could 
well be done by the Reference Librarian, but it does presuppose a 
sufficient number of assistants who can deal with the daily routines, 
thus leaving the Reference Librarian free. 

A point that is worth mentioning under this heading, is the standard 
of bibliographies in books and theses on New Zealand. My work 
includes the perusal of manuscripts that are about to be offered for 
publication, and the authors, having realised in the course of their 
work in the Library that correct forms of entry for a book are 
important, submit their manuscript to me for comments from a 
reference librarian’s point of view. This is an opportunity that we 
should welcome, for many of us know the time that can be spent 
in trying to identify obscure references. As many of our authors were 
students at some stage, | should like to see every student who is 
offering a thesis presented with a sheet of instructions, asking him 
to consult his library’s catalogue, and. if necessary a library assistant, 
for the correct way in which to refer to a book. Details about how to 
set out references, such as the British Standards Institution has issued 
(B.S.S. 1629:1950), could also be included in the sheet. 


CONCLUSION 


With so much of our history remaining to be written, or unable to 
be written beciuse of losses through fires both accidental and wilful, 
it is not always possible to keep on searching for the answer to a 
question until we find it; but the important thing is to keep on until 
we have tried all the sources we can think of. Much of our early 
history is bound up closely with Australia and Great Britain, and once 
we have satisfied ourselves that the information is not available in 
New Zealand, we should look to overseas institutions for help. Such 
enquiries can be very rewarding, for if when a log, for instance, is 
located, a photocopy of it is ordered, one more original document is 
thereby added to New Zealand's collections of source materials. This 
process of noting what we lack, locating it, procuring it, and, when 
it arrives, seeing that it is documented so as to bring out its full 
usefulness, must always go hand in hand with reference work, because 
reference librarians and the readers whom they serve are closely con- 
cerned with the library’s stock, and are in a good position to notice 
any gaps there might be. 

Our collections will be more widely used, and our service more 
effective, when our aids to research are more numerous; Owing to the 
difliculties of getting at information, much time is spent at present in 
searching. We can, however, only meet requests in accordance with 
the measure of help at our disposal, and until we can make our 
historical source materials more readily available to the student by the 
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publication of bibliographies and catalogues, we cannot expect to 
provide our enquirers with any quick or straightforward means of 
finding the answers to their queries. To compile such aids to research, 
we need to be able to include on the staffs of our special libraries, 
not only assistants who have time for something more than the daily 
round of questions, but specialists who have a real understanding of 
the books and other material with which they are working. 


* * * 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 22ND MARCH 1956 


Present: D. M. Wylie (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, H. J. 
Lorimer, W. J. McEldowney, R. N. O'Reilly, the Secretary, and the Hon. 
Editor. 

The Chairman welcomed Mr. O'Reilly to the meeting and expressed 
the hope that there would be other occasions during the year on which 
Council members from outside Wellington would be able to attend mectings 
of the Standing Executive. 

Apology: An apology from Mr. H. W. B. Bacon was sustained. 

Newsletter: The Secretary reported that, in accordance with the decision 
of Council at its last meeting (1956/16 item 15), NZLA Newsletter No. | 
had been published. The report was received. 

1960 Conference: A letter from the Dunedin City Council inviting the 
Association to hold its Jubilee conference in Dunedin was received. It 
was resolved that the City Council be thanked and informed that the 
invitation will be referred to the August meeting of Council. 

National Historic Places Trust: The Secretary reported that copies of a 
Memorandum on the setting up of Regional Committees of the National 
Historic Places Trust had been circulated by the NZLA office to 35 
libraries with a note drawing attention to the invitation to submit nomina- 
tions for appointment to the Committees. The report was received. 

Visitors from Indonesia: The Secretary reported that she had been asked 
by Mr. Dunningham to find out from the External Affairs Department 
the itinerary of Mr. Hutasoit, Secretary General of the Ministry of 
Education, and Mr. A. H. Nasution, Secretary of the National Library 
Board, who were expected to be in New Zealand for a week, and to try 
to arrange suitable library visits for them. Nothing was done, however, as 
requests to the Department for information were ignored. Mr. Alley stated 
that he had met both the men and knew that Mr. Nasution would be 
visiting Mr. Dunningham, but that their visit was so brief that it would 
have been impossible to fit in any other library visits. The reports were 
received. 

Customs Duty: The Secretary reported that, arising from a report in the 
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Evening Post that the Board of Trade intended to revise the whole of 
the customs schedules in 1956 to bring them into line with present day 
conditions, a letter had been sent to the Board stating that the Association 
would like to make submissions on the question of having libraries 
recognised as educational institutions for Customs Duty and Sales Tax 
purposes, and asking when, approximately, it would be ready to receive 
submissions. Mr. McEldowney pointed out that the submissions would 
have to be made in person and that arrangements for a deputation on 
the subject would have to be discussed later. The reports were received. 

Indecent Publications: After some discussion on Boss of Britain’s Under- 
world by Billy Hill and on the correspondence from the Justice Department 
stating that in the opinion of the Minister the book was indecent and that 
booksellers and others handling it did so at their own risk, it was resolved 
that a letter be sent to the Secretary for Justice expressing concern at 
the procedure which had been adopted and stating that, in the Association’s 
opinion, the book should be available in most libraries for restricted issue. 

Dates of Meetings: \t was agreed that metings of the Standing Executive 
Committee be held as far as possible on the third Wednesday in each 
month, the question of whether or not a meeting should be held in any 
month to be left to the Secretary and Hon. Secretary to decide. 

Mrs. W. S. Wauchop: Mr. McEldowney reported that during the con- 
ference in Christchurch a wreath had been sent by the Association to the 
funeral of the late Mrs. W. S. Wauchop. A note of appreciation had been 
received from her relatives. 


NOTES ON MEETING OF I8TH APRIL 1956 


Present: G. YT. Alley (in the chair), A. G. Bagnall, H. J. Lorimer, W. J. 
McEldowney, D. M. Wylie, the Secretary, and the Hon. Editor. 

Apology: An apology from Mr. Bagnall for late arrival was sustained. 

Customs Duty: A draft statement (1956/24) was approved for sub- 
mission to the Board of Trade, subject to an addition to the last paragraph 
to the effect that the reaction of libraries and public bodies to the declining 
of the Association’s request in 1955 and to the Minister’s comparison of 
the NZLA to “various other types of organisations whose operations have 
some degree of educational value” had been extremely unfavourable. 

It was resolved that Mr. Perry and Mr. Wylie be asked to appear before 
the Board to read the statement and be examined upon it. 

The Secretary was asked to invite members, through the Newsletter, 
to notify the Association office of any particular instances of unsatisfactory 
negotiations with regard to customs duty which any libraries had 
experienced. 

Acetate Film: A recommendation from the Children’s and Young People’s 
Section that the Association consider the possibility of a more satisfactory 
method of obtaining acetate film for use in School Libraries was received 
and referred to the Association office for report at the next meeting. 

A recommendation that the Association consider taking the position 
as a buying agent was referred to Council for consideration at its August 
meeting. 

Publication of Book Lists in Education Gazette: Consideration was 
given to two recommendations from the Children’s and Young People’s 
Section (i) that the Education Gazette be asked to extend its list of books 
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to cover Fiction and Non-Fiction for Primary Schools; (ii) that the 
Department of Education endeavour to publish the lists regularly. It was 
resolved that the matter be referred to School Publications and to the 
School Library Service. 

Report from Children’s and Young People’s Section: A report of a 
meeting of the executive of the Section, held on 26th March, setting out 
tentative plans for the year’s work, was received. 

Indent Terms for School Libraries: A \etter from the Secretary, 
Associated Booksellers of N.Z., stating that the question of extending indent 
terms to school members of the NZLA would be brought before his 
Council on 13th June, was received. 

Exhibition of Iranian Arts and Crafts: The Secretary reported that she 
had been asked by the Department of External Affairs to assist Abdullah 
and Issa Omidvar in arranging to display a collection of Iranian arts and 
crafts in public libraries, and that she had agreed to give limited assistance. 
The report was received. 

John Harris: A \etter from Mr. Harris, expressing his sincere appreciation 
of the honour shown to him by Council in electing him to the Fellowship 
of the Association, was received. 

Japan Library Association: The Secretary reported that arrangements 
had been made for the Association to receive Toshokan Zasshi (Library 
Journal), the organ of the Japan Library Association, in exchange for 
New Zealand Libraries. The report was received. 

Otago Branch: A letter, dated 13th April, from the Otago Branch, 
reported that it was planning to hold a week-end school for librarians from 
12th-13th May 1956. 

New Zealand Novels: A letter from the National Commission for 
UNESCO, referring to the Association an enquiry from the Oslo publishing 
firm of H. Ashehoug & Co. with regard to New Zealand novels which 
might be published in Norway, was received. It was resolved that the 
matter be referred to the Fiction Committee and to Mr. Bagnall to prepare 
a reply to be sent through the Association office. 


* * * 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 


AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
AB Popular—fair standard Ab_ Second level: mainly free 
[A] Promising AB Third level: equally free and 
B Popular rental 
aB_ Fourth level: mainly rental 
POPULARITY ab ‘Fifth level: no particular re- 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation. 
mum three) after the title B Stock commercial level: 
gradings. wholly rental 
O May cause offence. 
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1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS. 


Almedingen, Martha Edith von, 
1898- . AB. Fair haven. Hutchin- 
son, 1956. 12/6. “Miss Alme- 
dingen is too accomplished an 
author to let the development of 
human relationships draw the 
reader’s attention away from the 
central theme of the book which 
is the building of a great city 
in the face of every conceivable 
difficulty."—-TLS 3-2-56. AB*. 


Church, Richard, 1893- . A/AB. 


The dangerous years. Heine- 
mann, 1956. 15/-. “. . . a very 
curious and baffling piece of 
work. Written in a flat but in- 
volved prose, leaning heavily on 
clichés . . . yet there is much 
perception in [his] account of a 
belated passion, particularly in 
the final scenes of disillusion and 
acceptance.”—TLS 24-2-56. AB. 


Godden, Rumer, 1907- . AB. An 


episode of sparrows. Macmillan, 
1956. 13/6. “. . . an expertly 
contrived sentimental work 
about the way in which two 
slum children make a _ garden 
in the rubble beside a church.” 
—TLS 6-4-56. AB**. 


Hanley, James, 1901- . A. Levine. 


Macdonald, 1956. 15/-. How 
Levine, a Polish sailor, “comes 
eventually to free himself from 
the bondage of a relationship 
he no longer wants, is described 
by Mr. Hanley in a novel that 
is brilliantly organised, com- 
passionately and _ beautifully 
written." —TLS 9-3-56. A*. 


Howard, Elizabeth Jane. AB. The 


long view. Cape, 1956. 15/-. 
“This is a straightforward bio- 
graphical novel which begins at 
the end . . . Most of her writing 
is nicely polished and _ non- 
vulgar. She has a real descrip- 
tive talent.” Maurice Richard- 
son in NSN 10-3-56. AB**. 


Lessing, Doris May, 1919- . A. 


Pargeter, Edith, 


Retreat to innocence. Joseph, 
1956. 15/-. “Mrs. Lessing . . . 
whose work demands to be con- 
sidered seriously, has made nice 
if characteristically didactic use 
of the situation to point the 
contrast between the a-political 
generation of the Fifties and the 
anti-fascists of the Thirties.”— 


Maurice Richardson in NSN 
24-3-56. Ab**. 

Llewellyn, Richard, pseud. Llewel- 
lyn Lloyd, Richard David 
Vivian, 1907- . AB. Mr. Hamish 
Gleave. Joseph, 1956. 12/6. 


“Announced as based on the 
Burgess-Maclean case . . . Mr. 
Llewellyn . decreases the 
dramatic element by large tracts 
of political discussion in a 
monotonous dialogue technique. 
. . » None the less the scope of 
the book is admirable and its 
Stendhalian ambition to survey 
the present relations of power 
and the individual goes some 
way towards fulfilment.”"—TLS 
6-4-56. AB**. 


Marshall, Bruce, 1899- . AB. Girl 


in May. Constable, 1956. 13/6. 
“Though he has _ occasionally 
abandoned it, most of his books 
have been. . . a titillating mix- 
ture of sexy sugar-icing poured 
into a Gladstone bag stuffed 
with the paraphernalia of a 
clerical outfitter’s. . . . As Mr. 
Marshall has a strong sense of 
humour and is a good story- 
teller, the recipe . . . is not as 
nauseous as it sounds.”—John 
Raymond in NSN _ 17-3-56. 
AB***., 


1913- . AB. A 
means of grace. Heinemann, 
1956. 15/-. “Miss  Pargeter, 
balancing her scales very care- 
fully, follows particularly the 
fortunes of three people: the 
dedicated Communist Wanda, 
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Sansom, 


the fanatical anti-Communist 
exile Yuri, and the liberal Uni- 
versity professor Lubov .. . an 
interesting novel, and at times 
a moving one.”—TLS 2-3-56. 
AB*. 


Phillips, Thomas Hal. A/AB. The 


loved and the unloved. W. H. 
Allen, 1956. 12/6. “. . . writes 
well, his characters are vividly 
sketched and far more humane 
than we are accustomed to meet 
in novels of the American 
South. The detail of his story is 
convincing. What does not con- 
vince is the central situation.”— 
TLS 16-3-56. AB*. 


William, 1912- . A. A 
contest of ladies. Hogarth, 1956. 


13/6. “. . . a clever but lazy 
writer . . the stories in ‘A 
contest of ladies’ are limited to 
his two familiar moods, the 
vulgar and the macabre.”— 
Naomi Lewis in NSN 7-4-56. 
AB*. 

Schulberg, Budd Wilson, 1914- . 
AB. Waterfront. Lane, 1956. 


15/-. “Perhaps Mr. Schulberg’s 
rather hectoring style is to blame, 
perhaps it is simply the over- 
familiarity of the story. But not 
for a moment does the novel 
achieve the terror, suspense, 
visual beauty, and lonely com- 
passion of the film.”—TLS 
23-3-56. AB**. 


Simon, Edith. AB/B. Twelve pic- 


tures. Cassell, 1956. 15/-. “. .. 
the idea of retelling the Nihel- 
ungenlied in the light of modern 
psychology is 


reasonable and 


‘The twelve pictures’ accom- 
plishes it successfully.”.—TLS 
24-2-56. Ab*. 


Sperber, Manes, 1905- . AB. The 


lost bay, tr. by Constantine Fitz 
Gibbon. Deutsch, 1956. 15/-. 
* . Last instalment of [the] 
trilogy about Communism in 
Europe. .. . The characters .. . 
move to and fro in a rather 
bewildering fashion.” — TLS 
6-4-56. AB*. 


Thorne, Anthony, 1904- . AB. The 


baby and the battleship. Heine- 


mann, 1956. 13/6. “It is an 
entertainment that entertains. 
It is also an acutely 


observed description of a battle- 
ship and those who man her.” 
—TLS 30-3-56. AB**. 


Wall, Mervyn. [AB]. No trophies 


raise. Methuen, 1956. 12/6. 
; . a Satirical caper about a 
jumped-up Dublin  pig-food 
merchant, his scapegrace son 
and a _ convention of _ inter- 
national metaphysicians held in 
the town of Killarney. Most of 
it is ingenious and some of it 
is funny.”—Maurice Richardson 
in NSN 24-3-56. AB*. 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend, 1893- . 


AB. Winter in the air. Chatto 
& Windus, 1956. 13/6. “. . 
She never leaves the English 
scene, the rural scene, mostly at 
that. . . . One must admire the 
control, the expert writing which 
gives each one [of the stories] 
the stinging impact of its close.” 
—Naomi Lewis in NSN 7-4-56. 
Ab*. 


2.. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


Baron, Stanley Wade. The facts of 


love. Secker & Warburg, 1956. 
15/-. “[He] writes coolly and 
capably about things he under- 
stands . . . the picture he gives 
of London, Rome, and Paris is 
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so much the picture one would 
expect a _ perceptive young 
American to form that an 
occasionally misplaced emphasis 
only strengthens our belief in 
his central character."—TLS 
2-3-56. Ab*. 





Grau, Shirley Ann. The 


Graves, 


Israel, 











Bedford, Sybille. A legacy. Wei- 
denfeld & Nicolson, 1956. 15/-. 
“Sybille Bedford ... gives... 
a lively and amusing picture of 
. . high life in the Kaiser’s 
Germany during the early 
nineteen-hundreds. . . . Her 
book is a family chronicle... . 
The chief weakness of the book 
is its sprawling construction . . . 
{but} the author’s vitality never 
falters.”"—Maurice Richardson in 
NSN 31-3-56. AB*. 
Black 
Prince, and other stories. Heine- 
mann, 1956. 12/6. “The Deep 
South provides yet another 
gifted writer . . . whose studies 
of Negro life in Louisiana are 
both perceptive and detached.” 
—TLS 3-2-56. Ab*. 
Affleck. Elarna Cane. 
Faber, 1956. 12/6. “At her best 
Miss Graves writes brilliantly. 
. For all this, the book is 
not a success. It is pitched too 
monotonously upon one note. 
Yet the final word must 
be one of admiration for [her] 
most welcome technical agility 
and daring."—TLS  30-3-56. 
AB*. 


Hougron, Jean, Ambush. Hurst & 


Blackett, 1956. 12/6. “. . . An 
adventure story and an im- 
mensely superior one. Legorn, a 
French farmer in Indo-China, 
fights back against very heavy 
odds to defeat the machinations 
of a murderous German inter- 
loper and Khoung, a half-caste 
bailiff."—Maurice Richardson in 
NSN 31-3-56. AB**. 

Charles E. How many 
angels. Macmillan, 1956. 13/6. 
“. .. gives a convincing though 
highly charged picture of the 
collapse of a traditional order. 
. . . The story can be read as 
a parable and as a parable it 
lingers in the memory. But as a 
novel it is weakened by its 


total lack of humour.”—TLS 
17-2-56. AB*. 


Jacobson, Dan. A dance in the sun. 


Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1956. 
11/6. “Mr. Dan Jacobson is an 
up and coming white hope of 
fiction from South Africa... 


his second novel is very good | 


indeed and written with much 
assurance. It is quite short, just 
an odd experience of two young 
men hitch-hiking to Capetown. 

. Everything happens. . . 
naturally and unsensationally.” 
—Maurice Richardson in NSN 
10-3-56. AB*. 


Murdoch, Iris. The flight from the 


enchanter. Chatto & Windus, 
1956. 15/-. “Miss Murdoch is 
talented and clever but I think 
she is suffering from  meta- 
physical affectations. . . . | am 
quite sure she has been strain- 
ing her powers of invention. .. . 
The mood varies from slap- 


stick to tragedy.”—Maurice 
Richardson in NSN 31-3-56. 
AB*. 


Opitz, Karlludwig. The general, tr. 


by Constantine Fitz Gibbon. 
Muller, 1956. 10/6. “ ‘The 
general’ is a_ brilliant book, 
tersely written, extremely funny, 
both in characterisation and 
incident, cruelly as well as com- 
passionately observant and ulti- 
mately fatalistic."-—TLS 23-3-56. 
AB. 


Sorensen, Villy. Strange stories. 


Secker & Warburg, 1956. 12/6. 
“Kafka, Hans Andersen, and 
Thomas Mann are Mr. Soren- 
sen’s chief literary masters, so 
far as an English reader can 
judge; but his manner is en- 
gagingly light and innocent. .. . 
All the scenes and situations 
are oddly recognisable. Of 
course—they are the half of life 
we see in dreams, precise, cir- 
cumstantial, with a lunatic 
clarity."—Naomi Lewis in NSN 
7-4-56. Ab. 
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3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


INCLUDING BELOW 


STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Babel, Isaac Emanuilovich 1894-. 


A. The collected stories, tr. by 
Walter Morrison. Criterion 
Books, 1955. $5.00. First com- 
plete edition in English of the 
works of a celebrated Soviet 
Russian short - story writer. 
“Should certainly help to estab- 
lish Babel’s reputation in this 
country above and beyond the 
narrow circle of connoisseurs 
and ccritics."°—-M. Slonim in 
NYTBR 26-6-55. A. 


Goolden, Barbara, 1900- . AB. At 


the foot of the hills. Heine- 
mann, 1956. 15/-. “Although 
{her] novels tend to read like a 
series of sensible articles for a 
woman’s magazine, they are 
contrived with so much humour, 
neatness, and observation as to 
be always acceptable.”—-TLS 
24-2-56. aB**. 
1920- and Green- 
berg, E. eds. A_ treasury of 
Yiddish stories. Deutsch, 1955. 
30/-. Contributors include Sho- 
lem Aleichem, Sholem Asch, 
1. J. Singer, and Lamed Shapiro. 
“The high quality of the trans- 
lations makes for delightful 
reading."-—NY Times 28-11-54. 
A*. 


Proust, 


Marcel, 1871-1922. A. 
Jean Santeuil, tr. by Gerard 
Hopkins. Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, 1955. 30/-. A hitherto un- 
known novel which is some- 
thing in the nature of a draft 
of A la récherche du temps per- 
du; the author’s first attempt to 
come to terms with the material 
to whose control and expression 
he worked so long. A. 


Tanizaki, Junichiro. Some prefer 


nettles, tr. by E. J. Seiden- 
sticker. Secker & Warburg, 
1956. 12/6. “A Japanese novel 
of considerable distinction first 
published in Japan more than a 
quarter of a century ago. It is 
the story of an unhappy mar- 
riage which reflects the conflict 
between tradition and experi- 
ment in Japan.”—TLS 2-3-56. 
A*. 


Waugh, Alec, 1898- AB/B. 
Island in the sun. Cassell, 1956. 
16/-. into this long, 


lively novel, with a score of 
characters, he packs almost 
every theme that a West Indian 
setting could contrive . . . the 
writing is rarely of much dis- 
tinction and the dialogue and 
characterisation tend to be 
disappointingly shallow.”—TLS 
9-3-56. aB**. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 


Gissing, George Robert, 1857- 
1903. A. The town traveller. 
Methuen, 1956. 7/6. “One of 


his lightest novels, published in 
1898, which has now been 
minted afresh in a_ pleasant 
edition."—TLS 24-2-56. Ab. 
Tolstoi, Aleksei Nikolaevich, 1882- 
1945. A/AB. Peter the first. 
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Lawrence & Wishart, 1956. 
12/6. “Too prolix, too repeti- 
tive, too monotonous to be a 
great book. But the detailed rea- 
lism of which the author is so 
skilled an exponent makes it 
both readable and informative.” 
—TLS 3-2-56. Ab*. 








NON TEAR 
PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


Keep that new look on your books. 
Made in all sizes to cover books with or without 
Dust Jackets. 


Material does not tear or become brittle with age, 
and is transparent. 


Prices reasonable 


For samples and price list contact 


C. H. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, NELSON 














‘LOMAK’ CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 





with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 
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For further particulars write 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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AB. 
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ADVANCE LIST OF FICTION 


Abrahams, Peter, 1919- . A. clergyman, described by the 
Wreath for Udomo. Faber, 15/-. press as the Red Priest because 

Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905- . A/ of his political sympathies. 
AB. Sleepless moon. M. Joseph, MacCarthy, Mary, 1912- . A. A 
12/6. charmed life. Weidenfeld, 15/-. 

Bradbury, Ray, 1920- . [AB]. Oc- Mackenzie, Sir Compton, 1882-. 
tober country. Hart-Davis, 15/-. A. Thin ice. Chatto, 13/6. Story 


The author has dispensed with 
the trappings of science fiction; 
these are best described as tales 


of a homosexual M.P. whose 
failure to gain Cabinet office 
tempts him to throw discretion 


of horror and imagination. to the winds. 
Cather, Willa Sibert, 1875-1947. Nathan, Robert, 1894- . AB/B 
A. Old beauty and others. Cas- Sir Henry. Barker, 10/6. A 


sell, 9/6. Three stories by the 
late Willa Cather. 

Colette, S. G. C., 1873- . A. Clau- 
dine at school, tr. by A. White. 
Secker, 12/6. 

Cooper, William, 1885- . AB. Dis- 
quiet and peace. Macmillan, 


satirical fantasy. 

O’Hara, John, 1905- . A. Ten 
North Frederick. Cresset, 16/-. 

Prokosch, Frederick, 1908- . A/ 
AB. A _ tale for midnight. 
Secker, 15/-. 

Raymond, Ernest, 1888-. AB. Lord 


15/- nang eee 
Davin, Daniel Marcus, 1913- . A/ of Wensley. Cassell, 15/-. A. 
AB. Sullen bell. Joseph, 12/6. study in high treason, set in 


modern London. 
Styles, Showell, 1908- . AB. His 
was the fire. Faber, 12/6. 


Godden, Jon, 1908- . AB. Seven 
islands. Chatto, 10/6. Story of 
a holy man in the _ River 


Ganges. Suyin, Han, And the rain my 
Hill, Ernestine (Hemmings). AB. drink. Cape, 16/-. 
Johnny Wisecap. Angus & Rob- Warren, Robert Penn, 1905- . A. 
ertson, 12/6. Johnny was a Band of angels. Eyre & Spottis- 
native so pale that he might woode, 18/-. 
have been a white man. The Weidman, Jerome, 1913- . A. 
story is of his experience of Your daughter Iris. Cape. 
civilisation. Wilson, Angus, 1914- . A. Anglo- 
Lewis, Wyndham, 1886-. A. A red Saxon attitudes. Secker, 18/-. 
priest. Methuen, 15/-. A novel Wuk, Herman, 1915- . AB. City 
of an advanced Anglo-Catholic boy. Cape. 
* * * 
ASSOCIATESHIPS 


THE following is a further list of those who have been registered as 
Associates of the New Zealand Library Association: 

Gerda Gertrud Elisabeth Bell, Herbert Greenwood, Mary 
Hutton, Murray Simpson Martin, Ngaira May Mercer, Arthur Leslie 
Olsson, Sadie Florence Paul, Joan Alexandra Swinbourn, Waveney 
Gwen Tinsley, Inge Ross Wilkinson-Webb, Edna Christine Willetts, 
Marjorie Lilian Wyeth. 
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BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7"—5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10"—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 








LIBRARIANS! 


We are in Business to procure your requirements as 
EFFICIENTLY and as SPEEDILY as possible. 
USE OUR FACILITIES for obtaining English and 
American Books. We have had long and continued 
experience in importing. 


REMEMBER! 
for SPEEDY and RELIABLE SERVICE 


Call, Write or Telephone 


HYNDMAN’S LTD. 
69 GEORGE STREET 
Phone 70-174 DUNEDIN P.O. Box 617 






































BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 

Made from the best British materials and by the finest 
British workmanship. 

For the past five years these transparent book jackets 
have beca supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 
have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd 


P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 











for all your 
Sheet Music and 
Gramophone 
Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for EVERY taste-come to 
Begg's, New Zealand's leading 
music house for mere than 90 


years. 


[Foe musta « ELECTRICAL CENTAS } 


CHARLES BEGG & CO. LID.: Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Nelson, Timaru, Oamaru and Invercargill 


10 MODERN BRANCHES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 




















DO YOU MAKE FULI 
USL OF WHITCOMBE’S 
LIBRARY SERVICE” 


Whitcombe & Tombs’ World-wide 


book service can obtain you any 
book from anywhere. 


We can offer you a choice from the largest and most 
comprehensive book stocks in New Zealand. 


We can obtain all Australian publications from our 
branches in Sydney, Melbourne and Perth. 


We can offer you the services of our London buying 
Olfice. 


We have representatives throughout the world. 
For the latest and newest publica- 
tions, or for some rare, almost 


forgotten, title you can rely on 
Whitcombes. 


bor EFFICIENT, SPEEDY SERVICE ORDER FROM 


MdtenbedcSonbs.Led 


Christchurch Auckland Hamilton Wellington 
Lower Hutt fimaru = Dunedin Invercargill 
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